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Mission of the Archaeological 
Institute and of Art and 
Archaeology 


The real object of the Archaeological Institute 
1s to strengthen the hands and hearts of those who 
hold to an America which shall be intellectually 
and morally not less great than she is materially. 
It may surprise some of you when I say that 
in the foundation of the Institute, Archaeology 
was not directly its object, for we thought of it as 
an effort to withstand the flood of vulgarity and 
barbaric luxury brought in by the rapid and 
enormous increase of wealth then beginning to 
overwhelm the country. We viewed it as more 
than an undertaking to dig up buried cities and 
consider the condition of prehistoric barbarians. 
We, therefore, laid the foundations of the Insti- 
tute that it might contribute to the higher culture 
of the country —CHARLES E Liot Norton, 
25th Anniversary Address. 
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Arras: The Grande Place as it was. 
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MARTYRED MONUMENTS OF FRANCE 
Il: THE TOWN HALL OF ARRAS 


By COLONEL THEODORE REINACH 
Membre de Il’ Institut de France 


N A former number of this periodical!’ 
I gave a short account of the wanton 
destruction by the Germans of the 

far-famed castle of Coucy. Hardly a 
less odious crime against art, history 
and civilization was the annihilation of 
the town hall of Arras. If Coucy was 
the unparalleled specimen of military 
architecture in the Middle ages, the 
Hotel de Ville of Arras was one of the 
finest productions of civil architecture 
in the early Renaissance. As the keep 
of Coucy was the king of our Donjons, 
so was the clock-tower of Arras rightly 
termed the king of our Beffrozs. 

Northern France, of which Arras 

marks about the center, is a singular 
compound of provinces and peoples, 
some of Teutonic, some of Romanic 
stock, little by little blended in that 
wonderful melting-pot of races, cus- 
toms, traditions and civilizations, our 
many-sided, but one-hearted, modern 
France. Their story is a perfect maze 
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of ever-changing lordships. Artois, the 
comté of which Arras is the chief town, 
although of French tongue and culture 
and depending in feudal law from the 
realm of France, formed, as a matter of 
fact, during two centuries (1180-1384), 
a semi-independent state, connected 
sometimes with Flanders, sometimes 
with England. Later on, after the 
ghastly ravages of the English hosts, 
it became a part of Burgundy, the 
enterprising buffer-state, which had 
sprung up between France and Ger- 
many. After the dismemberment of 
Burgundy, towards the end of the fif- 
teenth century, it was French again for 
a short time, only to become for about 
one hundred and forty years a Spanish 
province, previous to its final reunion, 
in 1640, to the French crown. 

It is a notable fact that Arras, not- 
withstanding it having thus been a 
Spanish possession for a century and 
a half, does not show in its outward 
aspect, in its architecture or sculpture, 
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ARRAS: The Town Hall. 
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the slightest trace of Spanish influence. 
The contrary has often been asserted by 
romantic archaeologists and in our own 
days by the poet Verlaine, who prettily 
described . . . “Ja ville aux toits follets 
Poignardant, espagnols, les ciels épats 
de Flandre”’ But poets are not 
bound always to say the truth. Now 
the plain truth is that whatever here is 
not purely French is decidedly of Flem- 
ish origin, for many and narrow were 
the political and commercial ties be- 
tween Artois and the neighboring cities 
of Flanders which, under the mantle of 
republican freedom, developed, during 
the last centuries of the middle ages, 
unequalled wealth and unrivalled splen- 
dor. 

Since Roman times there stood here 
a flourishing city, the chief mart of the 
corn trade in a fertile country and the 
seat of a renowned fabric of woolen 
stuffs, the luxury of which already 
scandalized the holy Jerome. In the 
later middle ages, when Arras, detached 
from the comté of Artois and nominally 
a part of the king’s own dominions, was 
practically a free city, a thriving indus- 
try and a profitable trade developed 
here, hand-in-hand with a fine literary 
and artistic taste. Widely known was 
the skill of the goldsmiths from “ Arras 
libiaus.”"' The hangings or tapestries 
woven here were so highly valued that 
the name of the town became in several 
countries a generic denomination for 
fine tapestries, like in later times the 
word Gobelins. Who does not remem- 
ber the Galleria degli Arazzi in the 
Vatican, and in Hamlet, old Polonius 
hiding behind the “arras?’’ Music and 
poetry were also at home among the 
“Arrageois;”’ they were a joyful, I may 
even say a jolly people, and devoted 
admirers of the fair sex. The Jeu de 
Robin et de Marion, by a man of Arras, 


“Arras the handy one”’ im the vernacular dialect. 
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Adam de La Halle, is the very first 
musical comedy in history, and more 
than one fanciful invention of the old 
trouvére has crept by unknown chan- 
nels from his jeu de la Feuillée into the 
moonlit visions of a Midsummer Night's 
Dream. 

Hardly anything remains nowadays 
of medieval Arras. The beautiful city 
walls with their battlements, gates and 
turrets, the public baths, the fine 
private mansions, the huge abbey and 
Gothic cathedral, the carved tombstones 
and crosses, nay, the very altar screens, 
almost everything has disappeared, 
sometimes by brutal warfare, mostly 
under the hammer and chisel of the 
so-called embellishers of later times. 
For the modern visitor of Arras, the 
most striking features are the two large 
squares, about the middle of the old 
town, known as Petite Place and Grande 
Place. As they stand, or rather stood 
of late, they are a work of the seven- 
teenth century executed soon after the 
French reconquest of 1640; but their 
ground plan was due to the emperor 
Charles V, and they show even some 
remembrances of the old wooden dwel- 
lings of the XIIIth century, one of 
which—la maison Deleau—s still stand- 
ing on the Grand Place. Moreover, the 
new houses have retained the old cel- 
lars, the so-called boves, spacious, deep 
and sometimes two-storied, which in 
the time of Guicciardino, as well as in 
our own, afforded a priceless refuge 
against the cannon of a barbarous foe. 

Both of these squares, as well as the 
wide street—rue de la Taillerie—which 
connects them, were lined with houses 
of a uniform type, though allowing 
some variety of size and ornament. Be 
it said to the praise of the mayors and 
municipalities of the ancien régime: 
they never allowed any facade to be 
repaired, unless brick was substituted 
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ARRAS: Inside view of the Cathedral. 
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Arras: The Palace of St. Vaast—court yard of the Museum. 


for brick and stone for stone. So these 
two huge places, with their hundred 
and fifty-five houses, kept their char- 
acter unchanged and unblemished down 
to our own days. The ground-floor 
recedes behind an open gallery, the 
narrow arcades of which are supported 
by monolith Doric sandstone columns. 
Two two-storied mansions are built in 
stone and brick, their lofty roof facing 
in the shape of a rounded gable, the 
base of which ends in a pair of heavy 
volutes; the facades, only two or three 
windows wide, are adorned with quaint 
sign-boards, carved in stone, mostly 
copies of much older ones. All in all, 
says one of our best authorities in 
archaeology, you have here an ensemble 
unique in the world. 

The Petite Place, the older of the 


forum of the town, 


two, was formerly the animated centre F 
of the burghers’ life, the celebrated 


In medizval days 
a charming chapel, the so-called “lan- 
tern of the holy candle,” had_ been 
erected in the middle of the place as F 
a sort of permanent record of the dead: § 
it fell a victim to the revolutionists of J 
1793. And on one of the small sides of 
the same place stood until yesterday 
the far-famed Hotel de Ville, the glory } 
of old Arras, the chief subject of this § 
paper. q 

Town halls were very scarce in Nor- § 
thern France down to the end of the § 
fourteenth century. The cities were § 
neither rich nor free enough to indulge 
in such luxuries; moreover the churches § 
sufficed as a rule for the accommodations § 
of such few public services as existed 
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ArRAs: The Grande Place as it is. 


and specially for the meetings of the 
burghers discussing their affairs. In 
this, as in other respects, the cities of 
Flanders showed us the way. Gradu- 
ally our northern towns followed in 
their lead, one of the earliest and finest 
specimens of this class of buildings 
being the town hall of Saint Quentin, 
another victim of the recent war. 

The present town hall of Arras, 
which replaced an older Halle des 
Echevins, was not erected before the 
first decade of the sixteenth century, in 
the days of Arch-duke Maximilian. 
Chronologically it belongs already to 
the Renaissance, but artistically it is 
still a Gothic structure of pure flam- 
boyant style, a style which persisted 
very late in our Northern regions and 
celebrated here, in contemporary times, 
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a remarkable revival. No more than 
the houses of Arras does the town hall 
exhibit any trace of Spanish influence: 
it is a plant sprung from the native 
soil. The designer of the main building, 
Mahieu Martin, was an Artesian by 
birth, and so were his two most notable 
successors, Jacques Le Caron, the com- 
pleter of the belfry, and Mathieu Tes- 
son, the architect of the left wing. 
Martin’s work, which forms now the 
nucleus of the aggregate, was to a cer- 
tain extent inspired by the aforesaid 
town-hall of Saint Quentin. The low 
ground floor is screened by a vaulted 
portico opening towards the place and 
offering a shelter against sun and rain. 
The arches, of unequal sizes, alternately 
round and pointed, rest on slender col- 
umns of sandstone; they are elegantly 





ARRAS: The Museum and Cathedral (present state). 


decorated with flower-work. Then, 
above an elaborate cornice, rises the 
very lofty upper story, lit up by eight 
beautiful Gothic windows in the style 
of the later cathedrals and adorned 
with delightful tracery. In front of the 
two middle windows projects a hand- 
some balcony, originally of wrought iron 
and a work of the eighteenth century, 
but, in our own days, clumsily rebuilt 
in stone. Between the high gables of 
the facade windows, ran a series of 
small round openings, so-called oez/-de- 
boeuf, quaintly divided into segments 
by mullions of varied devices. An open 
balustrade, also of an ingenious design, 
ended the wall of the facade, and above 
this balustrade, giving its peculiar char- 
acter to the whole building, rose a high 
slated roof, enlivened with three rows 


of sky-lights, each of which was framed 
with elegant metal open-work and 
crowned with gilt sundisks or with 
small quaint weather-cocks. ‘The whole 
facade, including the Gothic niches at 
the angles, constituted a magnificent 
monument, the like of which was hardly 
to be found in any other French town. 

Unfortunately this fine building, in 
its noble restraint, did not remain un- 
blemished throughout the centuries. In 
course of time, new wants, the ever 
growing expansion of public services 
caused many additions to be made to 
the old Gothic town hall; not all of 
these were felicitous, one of the last— 
the restoration of 1840—being by far 
the worst. 

As early as 1572, a whole wing was 
erected to the left (speaking as one 
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Arras: Belfrey and Town Hall after the bombardment. 


looks from the place) and somewhat in 
the rear of the main building. This 
work of Mathieu Tesson was, all-in-all, 
a good example of the Flemish Renais- 
sance style, without any survival of 
Gothic elements. The two lower stories 
reminded of the Louvre with their 
belted pilasters, their bossages and large 
square windows. The “perron”’ had a 
cupola which was removed in the eigh- 
teenth century. A refined taste could 
hardly approve of the gorgeous little 
niches and twisted columns of the third 
story nor of the massive intricate gables 
above the windows of the attic. 

Still less satisfactory—I mean still 
more over-loaded with useless deco- 
ration—was the right wing, added 
under Napoleon III, by the romantic 
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Grigny, one of the leaders of the Gothic 
revival: nowhere appears more glaring 
the mistake of Ruskin’s formula “‘beauty 
in architecture is ornament.”’ The same 
architect and his mate Mayeur planned 
the inner fittings of the town hall, in a 
profuse and exuberant style, flavoring 
of the so-called Manoelic architecture 
in Portugal. 

I have still to mention what, in the 
opinion of many, was the most valuable . 
pearl in the crown of the old city or, 
to use the phrase of Shakespeare, ‘‘the 
feather in her cap:’’ I mean the belfry 
or clock-tower. Standing close behind 
the town hall, it was not, strictly speak- 
ing, a part of it: so the campanile is 
distinct from an Italian Duomo. Nay, 
the belfry was rather older than the 
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hall itself, having been built between 
1463 and 1499. Its airy structure, its 
buttresses, bell-turrets, niches, high and 
pointed twin windows, made it very 
like the tower of a Gothic cathedral. 
Originally it ended, like those towers 
usually do, by a balustrade and a long 
slender spire. However, towards the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the 
spire was pulled down and in its stead 
were raised by Jacques Le Caron of 
Marchiennes—the work was dedicated 
on July 2nd, 1554—two more stories of 
octagonal design, tapering as they rose, 
gorgeously clothed with lace-like carv- 
ing, and sheltering, among many mighty 
bells, one of the most famous chimes or 
carillons of northern France. The upper 
story culminated in a large closed 
crown formerly of stone, lately restored 
in cast iron, on the top of which a big 
heraldic lion of brass carried the glori- 
ous pennon of Artois: a quaint device 
inspired from the town hall of Aude- 
narde, but here far more effective, be- 
cause the belfry rises to more than 
twice the height of the hall. 

Thus, this king of French beffrois, 
shooting to the height of seventy-five 
metres, has a giant sentry of the city 
lying below, towered above the pic- 
turesque labyrinth of wide places, nar- 
now streets, houses squeezed together, 
of the many churches, the huge un- 
gainly cathedral of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, as a beacon beckoning from afar 
to the weary traveler, a herald of com- 
fort, beauty and joy, reminding of the 
lines of the French Heine: 

Belle, tres au-dessus de toute la contrée, 
Se dresse éperdument la tour demesurée 
Attestant les devoirs et les droits du passé. 

Hall and belfry happily completed 
each other: together they were the pride 
of Arras, as the famous Cloth Hall, like- 
wise ill-fated, was the pride of Ypres. 
They testified, in a magnificent lan- 


guage, understood by all, to the civic 
spirit of medizval burghers and to the 
refined taste of the Renaissance; they 
presided over the thriving life which in 
the nineteenth century permeated and 
revived the time-honored capital of the 
Atrebates and of Countess Mahault, the 
song-loving home of the trouvéres and 
of the Rosati, the native city of Jehan 
Bodel and of Maximilien Robespierre. 

Several times already in the history 
of Arras has a period of peaceful and 
prosperous development been — suc- 
ceeded by the hurricane and havoc of 
invasion or civil war. The old capital 
of the Atrebates was burnt in the fifth 
century by the Vandals and Attila; 
the new Arras of the holy Vaast was 
ransacked by the Normans in 881. 
Fearful were the ravages wrought by 
the wars of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries from King Louis XI to Em- 
peror Charles. Streams of blood were 
shed here in the time of the Revolution 
and Terror. But none of these calami- 
ties was comparable in point of destruc- 
tion, to the ghastly doom which befell 
the old city in our own days. 

The suddenness of the catastrophe 
added to its frightfulness. ‘‘Arras,” 
writes M. Enlart, “was extending and 
developing her trade, confiding in a 
peaceful future, enjoying the present 
welfare. Thus lives a harmless bird, 
chirping and pecking close to the jaw 
and claws of a treacherous cat, which 
feigns to be friendly or asleep!’’ Who 
has forgotten what the waking of 
the cat was like, in the first days of 
August 1914, the terrific leap of the 
wild beast, the flood of carnage and 
destruction; or, to use the word of a 
German professor, Doctor Clemen, the 
‘“measureless devastation’? which 
spread for more than four years over 
our flourishing northern provinces? 
Five towns, two hundred villages, num- 
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berless churches and factories reduced 
to ashes, 172 works of art registered as 
historical monuments stolen from the 
sanctuaries where they were housed, 
hundreds of mines flooded, thousands 
of trees cut down, smiling fields and 
orchards changed into hideous deserts, 
the very earth turned out of its bowels 
and mimicking the craters of the moon, 
five of our finest departments plunged 
into a state of misery and ruin which 
even now after two years of peace and 
deliverance, they are strenuously en- 
deavoring to overcome—such was the 
balance of the worst and, let us hope, 
the last of the barbaric invasions. 

Arras, although an open town, was 
one of the hinges of the gate, or rather 
the network of trenches coated with 
brave breasts, which, from the latter 
end of September 1914, protected the 
heart of France against the advance 
of the German foe. After a short occu- 
pation of four days, the Germans had 
evacuated the city. Not a soldier was 
within its walls, as Mr. Whitney War- 
ren has testified, when the so-called 
“preventive bombardment”’ began on 
the 5th of October; it lasted, with short 
interruptions until the month of Sep- 
tember 1918, and the final discomfiture 
of the invaders. During these four 
years, the barbarians never ceased fir- 
ing at buildings, none of which could be 
of any military use: public monuments 
and private dwellings, churches and 
hospitals, nothing was spared; they 
went on blindly, as writes a witness,’ 
“ruining ruins, reopening scars, killing 
the dying.” 

As early as the 7th of October 1914, 
the first and noblest victim, the beauti- 
ful town hall, went up in flames. On 
the 21st of the same month, a shower of 
high explosive shells was poured upon 
the belfry and at the 69th hit the proud 


1Potez, Arras, p. 43. 
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structure tumbled to the ground; on the 
helpless stump, the German batteries 
continued to vent their fury. Later on, 
came the turn of the railway station, 
of the fine Gothic church of John the 
Baptist, of the clock-tower of Saint 
Nicholas. In the unwarrantable con- 
flagration of the old people’s hospital, 
thirty poor women were wantonly 
slaughtered. The fine palace of Saint 
Vaast sheltered the archives, the library 
and the museum; this also fell a prey to 
the incendiary bombs. Some of the 
most precious treasures had _ been 
brought into safety, but nearly all the 
books and part of the provincial ar- 
chives were burnt, including the valu- 
able documents collected by Father 
Ignace and archivist Lavoine; also the 
fine paintings of Tattegrain and many 
pictures by local artists. Lastly the 
disaster overwhelmed the cathedral, 
formerly the abbey church of Saint 
Vaast. It was an unattractive build- 
ing, of stone and plaster, in the Louis 
XVI style, completed only in 1833, but 
remarkable for its colossal proportions 
and majestic regularity. Ripped up in 
its turn, it became day by day a gigan- 
tic ruin, more beautiful in its desolation 
than in its splendor. ‘Half over- 
thrown,” writes an eye-witness, “it 
shows the sky between its massive pil- 
lars, reminding us of an etching by 
Piranesi. A few months have clothed 
it in the forlorn grandeur which it took 
centuries to pour on the Baths of 
Caracalla. Columns, capitals, frag- 
ments of arches, everything glares 
with the whiteness of snow.’’ 

What now about the private dwell- 
ings? It is heart rending to look on the 
Grande Place and Petite Place with 
the hideous gaps torn everywhere, 
some of them gigantic in size; one single 
volley threw down nine gables at a 
time! In the center of the town not a 
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block has been spared; some streets 
have completely vanished. Seventy 
per cent of the houses have been utterly 
annihilated or reduced to their wooden 
frame-work; even those that seem to 
be sound show, at a closer inspection, 
threatening wounds. Nor are pictur- 
esque scenes wanting: here has a house 
crumbled to dust, while its roof remains 
suspended as by a miracle between the 
projecting beams of its two neighbors; 
there an upper story shows, through 
the broken facade and shattered win- 
dows the inner fittings and forlorn fur- 
niture as on a film or on an uphol- 
sterer’s model. Strange to say, among 
so many corpses the little house of 
Robespierre remained untouched, neat 
and tidy, as was its master of yore, the 
dandy of the guillotine. 

However, in that field of desolation, 
no sight is more dismal than that of the 
late town-hall. So sweeping has been 
the blow, that an untrained visitor can 
hardly trace the outlines of the old 
fabric, with its central structure and its 


two receding wings, buried among 
stretches of smouldering walls, heaps of 
crumbled stones and a perfect forest of 
wild herbs and plants shooting out 
from the thick layers of rubbish. On 
the left, a few arches and noble columns 
stand out in solitary majesty; on the 
right, a shred of lace glittering among 
the ashes is all that subsists of Grigny’s 
romantic tracery. Of the king of bel- 
fries, of that time-honored treasury of 
joy and song, nothing remains but a 
shapeless stump, jagged and pallid as a 


ghost, pointing towards heaven with its | 


mangled finger as if to protest against 
crime and appeal for retaliation. And 
the words of an old chronicler, quoted 
by my friend Enlart revert to our 
memory when, speaking of similar 
outrages committed by German sol- 
diery in the fourteenth century, he con- 
cludes thus: ‘‘Maudits sotent-als! ce sont 
gens sans pitié et sans honneur et aussi 
n’en devrait nul prendre a merci.” 


Paris, France. 








ART’S DEMAND 


By LE BARON COOKE. 


Art is an exacting mistress; she demands purity of conception in all her spheres: 


Literature, Painting, Drama, Music, and Architecture; and if one proves himself § 
inadequate, she flaunts before him one truly fine and meritorious Achievement 


worthy the privilege of sitting at her Board, thus implanting the Seed of Discontent 
in the mind of the one having failed; the seed, which, after all, will determine tf the 
artist-spirit is an indwelling conviction in the man by a renewal of consecration to the 
one Thing by which his soul can truly live and flower. 


True, the artist pays dearly for the aspirations for which he gropes, that is, of § 


course, if we consider material sacrifices and privations; but the inner, spiritual 
satisfaction of the one who proves himself the artist in his realization of Creation 
makes the rewards that follow mundane pursuits seem trivial and ephemeral indeed. 
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WHAT THE WAR COST FRANCE 
IN ART TREASURES 


By STEPHANE LAUSANNE 
Editor-in-Chief of the ‘‘ Matin” 


HE world war cost France not only 
one million four hundred thou- 
sand human lives, entire cities, fac- 

tories, mines, and buildings: it cost her 
also a part of her magnificent store of 
art treasures. And that part can never 
be restored to her. Houses are recon- 
structed, mines are reopened, factories 
are reorganized, and cities are rebuilt. 
Other men are born to take the place of 
those who have disappeared. But we 
cannot replace a cathedral ten centuries 
old, with the memories attached to it; 
we cannot replace a chateau of the 
middle ages, with the epoch that it 
calls to mind; nor can we replace the 
stained glass which was the work of the 
greatest artists of the Renaissance. 
Frightful is the list of ruins of French 
art—as frightful, perhaps, as that of 
Rome or of Athens when sacked by the 
Barbarians. It is this list which I wish 
to place before the eyes of the American 
public which, more than any other, has 
always shown an affectionate respect 
and an enthusiastic admiration for the 
old historic monuments of France. 
Almost a century ago—in 1832, to be 
exact—France officially, by law, put 
under the protection and the control of 
the State, the most beautiful edifices of 
which the nation was proud. A service 
was created, the service of historic 
monuments, which under the direction 
of the Minister of Fine Arts, was 
charged with the care of these edifices, 
with their upkeep, and with their repair. 
All the projects and all the expenses are 
inscribed on the budget each year, and 
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consequently are paid for by all the 
citizens. 

Before the war almost a thousand 
artistic or historic monuments in France 
were thus placed under the surveillance 
and care of the Department of Fine 
Arts. Of these, two hundred and fifteen 
during the war, have been either com- 
pletely destroyed or seriously damaged: 
there is, therefore, in considering only 
the figures, a decrease of more than a 
fifth in the art treasure of France; but 
the loss is even greater, for unfortu- 
nately some of the works destroyed con- 
tained what was of the highest value in 
art and in history. 

Let us consider in the first place what 
has been totally wiped out, that which 
will never be able to live again, that part 
which is definitely lost to the patrimony 
of civilization. 

To begin, we should cite the Chateau 
de Coucy, in the department of the 
Aisne." 

A great French architect, who was 
also a great historian, Viollet-le-Duc, 
called the Chateau of Coucy “a veri- 
table city, conceived in its ensemble and 
built by a single effort, dominated by a 
powerful will.”’ This splendid chateau 
was in fact a whole little city, built in 
the thirteenth century on a height from 
which can be seen on the horizon Laon, 
Noyon, and Chauny—thirty miles of 
valley, of plain, and of forest. Behind 
the moat and the great towers there 
was a whole series of buildings: a Gothic 
chapel; a court house, called the hall of 
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the knights because it was ornamented 
with the statues of nine valiant knights; 
shops; stables; modest little houses for 
the officers and majordomos; and finally 
the dwelling of the master, he who was 
called the Sire de Coucy. All that was a 
marvelous restoration of a unique corner 
of the France of the middle ages, with 
its life, its habits, and its institutions. 
And all that has been annihilated, 
ploughed over, pulverized by the heavy 
German shells that rained upon it; there 
remain just one fragment of the great 
round tower and the ruins of the ram- 
parts. But inside, the wreck and chaos 
are such that the Department of Fine 
Arts has been forced to give up any 
attempt even to clear away the debris. 
Of the Chateau of Coucy, whose princi- 
pal parts were preserved during eight 
centuries, posterity will know only the 
enormous ashlers and the blocks of 
stone heaped up on top of each other. 

The Chateau of Ham, in the depart- 
ment of Somme, older by a hundred 
years than the Chateau of Coucy, was 
somewhat smaller, but was not less 
glorious. It, also, was enclosed within 
enormous towers, one of which measured 
thirty-three meters in height and in 
diameter, and was behind a fortified 
yrench. It had resisted all the wars: 
against the English, against the Spanish 
against the Austrians; but it could not 
resist the German bombardment, which 
put it in the same state as the Chateau 
of Coucy. It also will remain a per- 
petual ruin. 

The belfries of Comines and of Arras 
are also lost forever. The former dated 
from the fourteenth century, and had 
a historic value great to every French- 
man, for it belonged to the charming 
chateau where was born the celebrated 
historian, Philippe de Comines. But 
how speak of the second, seventy-five 
meters high, which dominated the Hotel 


de Ville of Arras and which was a 
veritable artistic joy, with its carven 
colonnades, its wonderful chimes dating 
from 1434, and its beautiful platform on 
which stood a colossal lion? These 
belfries where of old, in the middle ages, 
guards were placed to watch over the 
countryside, and from which pealed a 
bell to summon to meeting the citizens 
and notables, existed hardly anywhere 
except in the north of France and in 
Belgium; practically speaking, there 
are none to be seen south of the Seine. 
Their destruction, therefore, is all the 
more to be regretted. 

The Hotel de Ville of Noyon is 
another irreparable loss. Noyon, the 
bridge city closest to Paris, (M. Clemen- 
ceau kept repeating for three years, 
“We must not forget that the Germans 
are still at Noyon’’), prided herself on 
two works of art: her Gothic cathedral,! 
constructed in the twelfth century, 
which resembled the basilica of St. 
Denis and was the first Gothic cathedral 
built in France, with all its annexes, its 
cloister, its treasure room, and _ its 
library; and the Town Hall, which was 
part Gothic and part Renaissance. At 
the cost of great efforts, the cathedral 
can perhaps be restored; but for the 
Town Hall, which was reduced to bits, 
all work would be in vain: it must be 
considered dead forevermore. 

Gone also is the delightful House of 
the Musicians at Rheims, with its five 
alcoves framing four high, wide win- 
dows. Each alcove contained the sil- 
houette of a musician, larger than 
nature. The first was playing a drum, 
the second a bagpipe, the third held a 
falcon in his hand, the fourth played a 
harp, and the fifth a violin. The five 
statues have been saved, but the charm- 
ing house, which belonged to _ the 
brotherhood of fiddlers of Rheims, has 
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been reduced to bits by the heavy 
shrapnel fire. Never again will the 
statues return to their alcoves. 

To sum up, more than _ thirty 
churches, all classed as historic monu- 
ments, have been totally destroyed, 
and the Fine Arts administration has 
given up even the consideration of their 
possible reconstruction: let us cite 
notably the church of Ablain-Saint- 
Nazaire in Pas-de-Calais, the church of 
Tracy-le-Val in Oise, the church of 
Givry in the Ardennes, and the church 
of Laffaux in Aisne. Particularly tragic 
is the fate of the church of Laffaux, 
which, built in the twelfth century, was 
ornamented with ancient mural paint- 
ings. Misfortune willed that it be 
situated in the very centre of the plateau 
of the Chemin des Dames, and of it 
there remains not the slightest vestige. 
The grass and the weeds have grown 
over what once were the church, the 
mill, and the village of Laffaux. Anda 
sign, stuck into the naked ground, bears 
this simple and terrible inscription: 


THIS WAS LAFFAUX. 


Such is the list of the monuments that 
might be called the war’s great dead: 
no trick of architecture will ever make 
them live again. 

The list of the great injured is not 
less painful, for here are to be found the 
most illustrious artistic glories of 
France—and among .them the five 
magnificent cathedrals of Rheims, 
Soissons, Noyon, Verdun, and Saint- 
Quentin, the delightful Abbey of Saint- 
Vaast, the Gothic churches of Peronne, 
of Roye, of Etain, and of Saint-Mihiel, 
and the town halls of Arras, of Verdun, 
and of Saint-Quentin. 

At the disposition of the five cathe- 
drals have been placed the most emi- 
nent architects of France and the best 
crews of workmen. All of the work for 
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fifteen months past has consisted prin- 
cipally in preventing the further de- 
terioration of such parts as are still 
standing. The basilicas have had to be 
protected against the rain and the wind; 
the supports and the walls which threat- 
ened to crumble have had to be 
propped up; the scattered stones and 
sculptures have had to be brought back, 
catalogued, and labelled; in a word, it 
has been necessary to save the still 
healthy members of the _ glorious 
wounded. The work of reconstruction 
properly speaking will hardly begin 
before next year. But what should be 
remarked, from now on, is that even 
when we shall have succeeded in re- 
storing completely the cathedral of 
Rheims, the basilica of Noyon, or the 
collegiate of Saint-Quentin, there will 
always be lacking to these three historic 
marvels precious things, and things 
which cannot be replaced. The sculp- 
tured figures and the carvings that 
decorated the facade of the cathedral 
of Rheims will always be lacking; for- 
ever lacking will be the burned books 
of the library of the basilica of Noyon; 
there will be lacking the paintings which 
walled the Hotel de Ville of Saint- 
Quentin, and which were blackened, 
soiled, discolored purposely by the 
Germans during the four years of their 
occupation; above all, there will be 
lacking a great part of the panes of 
colored glass—perhaps the most beauti- 
ful in France—of the cathedral and of 
the church of St. Rémi at Rheims, of 
the collegiate of Saint-Quentin, and of 
the church of St. Jean at Roye. 

The art of making colored glass was 
an art essentially French and special 
to the middle ages All the patience 
of the monks and of the artisans of long 
ago was needed to give to this work the 
indespensable attention to detail and 
long-continued effort. In fact, from the 
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eighth century, all Europe came to 
France to admire the work in colored 
glass, and the French glass workers were 
in demand in England, in Germany, 
and even in Scandinavia. It was in 
the fourteenth century that the dis- 
covery of silvered yellow, which allows 
a brilliant yellow tone on a neutral 
background, brought to its height the 
art of making colored glass. The glass- 
workers then found new colorations 
and new motifs for decoration; they 
gave vigor to their figures, on back- 
grounds ever clearer; they dressed their 
people in garments bedizened, embroid- 
ered, treated with a surprising skill; 
they tripled or quadrupled the panes of 
glass in order to multiply the shades. 
In a word, they obtained the effects of 
striking portraits. After that, the use 
of colored glass diminished or was lost. 
In the seventeenth century, there 
remained hardly any aiteliers except 
those of Troyes which still produced a 
few interesting examples. In the eigh- 
teenth century these shops, too, were 
closed. Today, the artistic pane is still 
produced, but there is nothing to com- 
pare with the religious glasswork of 
four hundred years ago. We have not 
the time, and machinery has killed 
individual art. Thus, we understand 
what an irreparable loss is even the 
partial destruction of a rose-window 
such as that of the Apostles at Rheims, 
or the pulverisation of the glasses of 
Saint-Quentin. This will never be re- 
placed, any more than we could replace 
a picture by Titian or a canvas by 
Michael Angelo. The cathedral of 
Rheims and the collegiate of Saint- 
Quentin will never be more than pal- 
aces without windows—than bodies of 
women without expression. 





Let us sum up. And, to recapitulate 
as well as possible, it is best to give the 
floor to the director of French Fing) 
Arts himself, M. Paul Léon. q 

“We must count,” he told me) 
“twenty years before the artistic ruing) 
of the north of France can be restoredj! 
And for that we will need five thousang) 
workmen, sculptors, molders, and exe) 
perts. The cost will be more thay 
a billion francs. Forty monument) 
never can be restored and are lost for 
all time. A hundred and fifty cathey 
drals, churches, and town halls wil} 
remain eternally mutilated. The cathe” 




















drals of Rheims and of Soissons wilh) 
never again see some of their sculpturegy 
and all of their colored glass. They 
town hall of Arras will never again seg 
its wainscoting, its chairs, its chandelie 
or its embossed chimneys. Three 
quarters of the work of eight centurié 
in Flanders, in Picardy, and in Artoig} 
can be considered as totally destroyed 
France is poorer by four hundred chefs? 
d’euvre, which nothing can ever tfe- 
place.”’ e 
M. Paul Léon told me this, one warm 
spring morning, while the sun gilded 
with its rays the Louvre, that other 
artistic glory of France. By the open 
window the birds were to be heard 
singing, and business men were to be 


H 


seen reading the newspapers. Perhaps fF 

they were reading the latest important § to pt 
speeches of the principal statesmen of F today 
Europe, assuring us that we must aid — 2 boy 
the rehabilitation of Germany—of the F ten: 

Germany who has done all this, and and 
who has not lost a pane of glass from © ’ 
one of her churches or a stone from one ae 
of her monuments. range 
Paris, France. ' Temar 
' lad at 
© the se 
which 
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GAME, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES: Franz Snyders (1579-1657). 


STILL LIFE: TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


By HorackE TOWNSEND 


ANGING cheek by jowl with pic- 
tures by Ryder, Twachtman, and 
his own father, there is exposed 


_ to public view in a New York gallery 
| today a study in still life painted by 
| a boy who has hardly emerged from his 


‘teens. It is a little picture of a Brazier 
and Tea-kettle by Dines Carlsen, son 
of the National Academician Emil 
Carlsen, and its rich deep tones, its 
satisfying color and its picturesque ar- 
rangement unite to make it a truly 
remarkable painting. Here is a mere 
lad and yet he seems to be gifted with 
the secret of that imaginative realism 
which lies back of all the best still 
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life painting which the ages have to 
offer us. It is not difficult to realize 
when we regard it that the Academi- 
cians themselves, before the opening of 
each exhibition, are wont eagerly to 
contend for the canvasses signed by this 
gifted boy or that one of them was 
among the artistic treasures chosen in 
most cases for their technical accom- 
plishment which the late William M. 
Chase gathered together and which 
were dispersed at his death. 

Though a still life in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term, means a pic- 
ture which, like those of young Dines 
Carlsen, concerns itself entirely with 





DeaD GAME: Jan Weenix (1640-1719). 
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Sti.L LiFe: Jan Davidsy de Heem (1600-1674). 


the representation of metal-work, por- 
celains, potteries, fruits or other inani- 
mate objects, pretty nearly all paintings 
and certainly all those which deal with 
interiors and all portraits are, to a 
certain extent, pictures of still life. 
The primitives, who painted in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries, 
Italian as well as Flemish, were great 
fellows for these still life attributes of 
their pictures. They lavished at least 
as much care and attention on the 
embroidered draperies of their Ma- 
donnas, and the carved, gilded and 
inlaid thrones upon which they sat, 
upon the shining armor of their war- 
rior-saints, or upon the music instru- 
ments carried by their angels, as upon 
the faces and figures themselves. 
Even in the elaborately worked gold 
backgrounds they were so fond of 
employing the decorative genius of 
the still life painter is manifest. 
Advancing a handful of years the 
fact that certain Asia-Minor rugs are 
today known to collectors as “ Hol- 
bein”’ rugs, is significant. The use of 
the term is due to their frequent 
appearance in Hans Holbein’s (1497- 
1543) pictures, as for instance in that 
masterpiece, the Meier Madonna, 
now inthe Darmstadt Museum. Not 





that the worthy! Hans was the only 
painter who so incorporated these 
bitsof still life in his pictures for 
his Flemish predecessors from Jan 
van Eyck (1380-1440) and Memline 
(1430-1494) to Gheeraert David 
(1460-1523) were all in the habit of 
doing likewise. Perhaps, however, it 


their utmost technical skill on the 
rendering of the still-life accessories 
and whether it was a tall conical glass 
of flowers, a money-weigher’s scales, 
a scrivener’s inkstand, or some stray 


leather-bound books, each was limned } 
with that loving meticulosity which is | 


inseparable from the painter of still life, 
Indeed the portrait and even the 
subject painters of other schools, coun- 


tries and ages were just as fond as f 


these old Flemings of introducing pas- 
sages of inanimate nature into their 





St1LL Lire: Dines Carlsen. 


was in their portraits that these early f 
painters particularly loved to bestow [ 
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pictures. Murillo, for instance has 
been called incomparable as a painter 
of still life, and whether he was deal- 
ing with a group of luscious peaches, 
7 a cluster of purple-bloomed grapes, 
of some yellow oranges or fruits bursting 
with ripeness, whether it was an 
earthenware pitcher or a basket of 
plaited rushes he had to reproduce, 
he was wont to portray them with a 
realism, and depth of tone that none 
of his successors, save perhaps the 
Frenchman Chardin, could equal. 

It was in Holland and Flanders, 
oj | however, in the seventeenth cen- 

/ tury that still life painting was ele- Frutts: Pieter Snyers (1681-1752). 

vated into a distinct and definite 
he | branch of the painter’s art. In Flan-  tirely to its pursuit. These are the men 





1 ders, especially, the encouragement whose work has proved of such abid- 
ai given to its practitioners must have ing excellence that today it hangs in 
s- | been most cordial, for men of acknowl- favored positions on the walls of our 


sir | edged talent devoted themselves en- public museums or in the homes of our 
leading collectors. There is the early 
work, for instance, of Franz Snyders 
_ (1579-1657) and of his favorite pupil 
Paul de Vos (1600-1654), the dogs 
and their inanimate rivals the “ Dead 
Game”’ of Jan Fyt (1609-1661), the 
fruit, game and still life objects of 
Adriaen van Utrecht (1599-1652) and 
later the incomparable fruits of Pieter 
Snyers (1681-1752). It is curious by 
the way to notice how these painters of 
dead nature reflected the exuberance 
of the full-blooded Flemish life of 
their day. The most casual study of 
the paintings of that day and country 
impresses one with the feeling that 
here was a community which delighted 
above all things in the pure and un- 
diluted joze de vivre, and to this taste 
the artists, headed by Peter Paul Ru- 
bens (1577-1644), ministered to the 
full. With an epicurean imagination 
the still life painters did their best to 
Sr. Lire: Emil Carlsen, N. A. titillate the appetites of those forwhom 
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their pictures were painted and in pur- 
suance of this desire they crowded their 
canvasses with artfully disposed dead 
game, interspersed with lobsters, oys- 
ters and other shell fish and backed 
with groups of luscious fruits, so that 
even to this day one’s mouth waters 
in their contemplation. 

Not altogether different was the atti- 
tude of their rivalling neighbors the 
Dutchmen. This was the hey-day of 
Holland’s political and material pros- 
perity and the almost ostentatious 
luxury of its wealthiest citizens domi- 
nated the pictures painted for the decor- 
ation of the paneled rooms of their 
houses. Jan Davidsz de Heem (1600- 
1674) among others, the noteworthy 





Str. Lir—E Group: Jan Davidsz de Heem (1600-1674). 





son of a distinguished father, found his 
chief pleasure in the deft arrangement 
and admirable presentation of fruits 
and flowers, gold and silver vases, 
musical instruments and richly mounted 
jewel caskets, while he was especially — 
happy in his rendition of glass ware and 
crystal which he hardly ever failed to 
introduce into his pictures. Similar 
recorders of their generation, to pluck 
but a few from a crowded quiver-full, f 
were William Klaesz Heda (1594-1680), 7 
Jans Janszoon Treck (1606-1652), Jan 
Baptist Weenix (1621-1660) and Bar- 
end van der Meer (1659- ? ). But 
the Dutch of the seventeenth century 
were not only merchants and _politi- 
cians, they were theologians as well, F 
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and this other side of their charac- 
ters, its somewhat austere religiosity, 
is to be seen in another group of still 
life pictures. Prominent among the 
painters of these was Pieter Potter 
(1600-1652), the father of the better- 
known and more capable Paul whose 
“Bull” is one of the world’s great pic- 
tures. Potter gives us groups of skulls, 
prayer-books, crucifixes and guttering 
candles surcharged with an asceticism 
which seems to suggest the title of 
“Vanitas Vanitatum”’ to each of them. 

During the eighteenth century we 
have to look to France for the most 
notable of still life painters. Refer- 
ence has already been made to Jean 
Siméon Chardin (1699-1779) whose 
“Kitchen Utensils” and ‘Silver Gob- 


let” are held in reverence in Paris col- 
lections, while his contemporary Jean 
Baptiste Oudry (1685-1755), though 
chiefly known as a Gobelin tapestry 
designer, was also an accomplished 
painter of still life. Among the later 
French painters may be picked out 
that Chardin of his time Antoine Vollon, 
(1833-1900) as well as Augustin Theo- 
dule Rebot (1823-1891), Madeleine Le- 
maire and Fantin-Latour, while Eng- 
land has her William Hunt (1790-1864) 
and George Lance (1802-1864). In our 
country besides the youthful Dines 
Carlsen already referred to, perhaps the 
most noteworthy modern painter of 
still life is the late William M. Chase. 
New York, N. Y. 


ARMISTICE DAY 


Paris, Nov. 11, 1920. 
By J. B. Noe, Wyatt. 


Whose tomb is this, who lies beneath this pile? 
The stateliest arch that Art hath e’er conceived, 


his Pointing to Heaven to tell each passing year 

nt Of power and empire once by him achieved 

its © Whose dust, *neath gilded dome, doth not rest here. 
es, F Whose tomb is this, who sleeps beneath this arch? 
red : No need of carven letters to define; 

Ily ‘ Unnamed, unknown, but here before this shrine 





nd The world bows down and brings its palm and wreath 
For him and those who passed the gate of Death 

Shee To give to men—twas all they had—their life, 

lar With legacy to earth of ending strife; 

ack Where weeping mothers, kneeling here alone, 

ull, Rejoice for them that stand before the throne, 

30), | And know not only now of armistice, 

Jan ; But, past all understanding, God's own peace; 

sar- While wondering stili we wait the Mystery, 

But § The “Arch of Triumph” looming to the sky. 

ury 4 Suggested by the Cover Picture of ‘‘La Belle France’? Number 

liti- q of Art AND ArcHAgoLocy, X, No. 6, Dec. 1920 

vell, F 
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Cards of Lyons known under the name of “‘ Jeu de Piquet de Charles VII.” 
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Attributed originally to the 15th 


century, but published at Lyons at the beginning of the 16th century. 


PLAYING CARDS: THEIR HISTORY 
AND SYMBOLISM 


By W. G. BowboI1n. 


LAYING-CARDS have a history 
P that is both ancient and _ honor- 

able. Certain writers have held 
that they were invented to divert 
Charles VI of France, who had fallen 
into melancholia. Other authorities 
have ascribed an antiquity to the ear- 
liest playing-cards that, to the most 
generally accepted present-day experts, 
is extreme. An historic age of at least 
five hundred years may, however, be 
conservatively assigned to them. So 
far as our present knowledge extends, 
the definite history of playing-cards 
certainly does not antedate the second 
half of the fourteenth century, other- 
wise and more precisely, according to 
W. H. Willshire, the year 1392. Other 
originating dates have also been ad- 
vanced by different writers on the sub- 
ject. Some of these trace a relationship 
between playing-cards and the inven- 
tion of wood-engraving. The Buxheim 
Saint Christopher of 1423, and some of 
the earlier known playing-cards, are 
indeed almost contemporaneous. 


Various legendary accounts credit 
the introduction of playing-cards into 
Europe, to India or to China. A com- 
mon origin for both cards and chess, 
has likewise sometimes been traced, 
and it has more than once been held 
that both games were jointly intended 
to figure the contrasts between the 
different social orders, classes, or castes, 
which compose a national state. 

The originators of playing-cards, 
whoever they were, are said to have 
pondered upon life’s significance and to 
have decided that the symbolism of 
existence could well be divided like a 
dise into four quarters. Playing-cards 
were, in the early days, harnessed. to 
this symbolism ; which, first, concerned 
itself with the heart, the beginning of 
life, in the quarter of love out of which 
life was evolved. Secondly, there was 
the quarter of knowledge, by means of 
which man learned how to manage his 
life. Thirdly, the management and 
regulation of life having been learned, 
there came the time for accumulating 
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existence. The spade of the playing 
card of today is, in consequence, merely 
a modification of the acorn, which per- 
sonifies death and resurrection. 

The most ancient cards that 
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Municipal Archives of Marseilles 


Envelope by Goury Fuzelier, 
master card-maker of Marseilles, 1676-1688. 


the riches, the good things, the 
worthwhile things of life. That was 
the quarter of affluence or wealth. 
Finally, all of these things having 
been acquired, there remained but 
death for contemplation. 

In their wisdom, the ancients de- 
vised symbols for these quarters 
and for the first quarter, that of life 
and love, they took the emblem of 
the heart. The second emblem was 
not so easy to standardize, but the 
clover-leaf or shamrock leaf (as be- 
ing the first plant to be observed in 
the spring, and the last to linger 
in the fall), now the club, was 
finally chosen. For the emblem of 
wealth, the diamond was selected ; 
and for the last quarter the sym- 
bol now called a spade, was adop- 
ted. It was, however, not a spade 
when first used, but an acorn which 
is far more imaginative than a mere 
spade, and typified the final ripen- 
ing of life. The acorn on the oak, 
once ripened, falls into the earth 
and springs, like man, into a new 
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have been preserved to us are those 
4 which have been made by hand; 
and various records still exist of 


ae other early cards which were thus 


produced, together with such de- 
tails as the names of the artists 
who designed them, as well as the 
price paid them for their work. 
Certain stencilled cards, now in the 
British Museum collection, were found 
in the covers (or boards) of an old book. 
By chance they were used in the bind- 
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Departmental Archives of Vienna 
French card of the beginning of the 16th century. 
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dred and four in other packs. The 
writer has a pack of cards obtained 
through the U. S. Consul at Bom- 
bay, from the interior of India, that 
contains 120 cards, ornamented by 
the natives, and showing most in- 
teresting myth figures. These cards 
are round and have perfectly plain 
backs, and were placed in a square 
native box with pictorial embellish- 
ments. 

The pack number of cards with 
us, and with certain of the European 
countries, which is now fixed at fifty- 
two, has been subject to frequent 
change. Toward the end of the 
fourteenth century cards called Ta- 
rots were produced in Italy. The 
pack, or deck, then contained seyv- 
enty-eight cards, of which twenty- 
two were emblematic, and fifty-six 
were numbered pieces, divided into 
four suits of fourteen cards each, 
the several suits consisting of ten 
pip cards, numbered as with us, from 
one to ten and of four picture or 
coat cards (subsequently corrupted 
into court cards), viz: King, Queen, 
Cavalier,and Man-servant. In some 
cases the Queen was wanting, the 
introduction of feminine symbols 
having been an afterthought. The 
series of twenty-two cards, to which 
the term Tarots applies, are charac- 








Card of Lyons, end of 15th century. 


ing, and thus were preserved to us, 
becoming, indeed, museum treasures. 

The figures that appear upon cards 
vary considerably in different countries, 
and the number in a standard pack is, 
similarly, not always the same. Some 
of the Mexico-Spanish inhabitants of 
South and Central America, for exam- 
ple, have sometimes eighty cards in 
the pack and again as many as one hun- 


terized by whole-length figures, or 
other designs, emblematic of various 
conditions of life, and of certain vicis- 
situdes, to which humanity is subject. 
These figures vary somewhat according 
to period, as well as in the various coun- 
tries where they occur, but taking an 
early, but lingering set, that was fre- 
quently found in Italy, some parts of 
Switzerland, Germany and the South 
of France, before the war, the symbol 
figures may be tabulated as follows: 
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. A Juggler 

. (Juno) Female Pope 

An Empress 

An Emperor 

(Jupiter) The Pope 

The Lovers (or Marriage) 

A Chariot with warrior 

Justice with the scales 

9. A Cowled Hermit 

10. The Wheel of Fortune 

11. Force (Rending a Lion) 

12. A man hanging by his foot, 
head downward 

13. Death (The unlucky 13 is thus 
possibly explained 

14. Temperance 

15. The Devil 

16. The Tower struck by Light- 
ning 

17. A Star (with nude female) 

18. The Moon (with baying dogs) 

19. The Sun 

20. The Last Judgment 

21. The World (Kosmos) 

22. A Fool. Generally unnumber- 
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This emblematic series was, in the 
process of time, withdrawn altogether, 
except where it was required for the 
old Tarots game, which still lingers in 
some corners of Europe. The complete 
pack of Tarots, with pip and emblem 
cards together, were part of the Egyp- 
tian mysteries, and particularly of the 
worship of Thoth. Court de Gebelin 
who wrote on this subject in 1773, 
traces the resemblances of the figures 
and the qualities or values attributed to 
them to Isis, Maut, Anubis, or other 
personages in the Egyptian cosmogony. 
Confirmation of this appears in Jarots 


Suit Kings 


Museum Carnavalet 
A Revolutionary Playing Card. 


of the Bohemians, by Papus. The same 
author has tried to prove that the Tarot 
pack of Egypt was “the Bible of the 
Gypsies,” and he has also stated that 
it was also the book of Thoth, Hermes 
Trismegistus of ancient civilization. 
Others who have studied the Tarots 
believe that they are the key to for- 
gotten mysteries. All the early games 
for the Tarots were arranged for two 
persons. Modifications that crept in 
after 1400 allowed other players to 





Queens Valets 
Coeur (Hearts) Charles or Charlemagne Judith Lahire 
Carreau (Diamonds) Caesar Rachel Hector 
Trefle (Clubs) Alexander Argine Lancelot 
Pique (Spades) David Pallas Hogier 
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join, when different names were 
given to the newly invented games. 

During the middle ages the play- 
ing of cards attained tremendous 
popularity in Europe, and the pas- 
sion for gaming was greatly aided 
and abetted by means of them. Not 
even the clergy were in all cases im- 
mune from the influence exerted by 
them. The custom of giving names 
to the figured cards is peculiar to 
France ; those anciently conferred are 
as given at bottom of page 1og9. 

Though not uniformly observed, 
these names have been reimposed 
in modern times. The four kings 
are supposed to represent the four 
ancient monarchies, of the Jews, 
Greeks, Romans, and Franks; and 
the queens, Wisdom, Birth, Beauty, 
and Fortitude. In some packs Es- 
ther, as an impersonation of piety, is 
substituted for Rachel. 

The dresses now commonly repre- 
sented on our court cards, are the 
same as those which prevailed about 
the time of Henry VII or Henry 
VIII. The lappets which fall on 
each side of the faces of the queens, 
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Envelope for six packs, by Pierre Moussin, 1760. 
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Collection Henry d’ Allemagne 
Knave of Hearts and of Spades, of a revolutionary pack. 


in our standard packs, are in point of 
fact, a rude but faithful representation 
of the dress of the females of that his- 
toric period, or from 1500-1540. The 
crown or coronet, as placed at the back 
of the head, may be traced to a period 
as late as the reign of Elizabeth or James. 
Attempts have been made at various 
times to change these familiar figures, 
but such attempts have never become 
popular. The same applies to ornate or 
harlequin cards, for the reason that your 
serious card player is against having 
his attention diverted from the game 
in any possible manner. A quaint 
custom, it would appear from a passage 
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in the Gull’s Hornbook, published dur- 
ing the reign of James I was that the 
spectators at the playhouse amused 
themselves with playing cards while 
waiting for the commencement of the 
performance. The symbolism of the 
cards is highly interesting. Diamonds 
were, in the early days, used to typify 
wealth; hearts, the affections; spades, 
industry; and clubs, physical force. 
Applying the symbolism directly to 
the social grades as then organized, 
diamonds stood for the tradespeople, 
the merchants and others in gainful 
occupations; hearts were the personi- 
fication of monks, priests and ecclesi- 
astics; spades represented the nobility 
and soldiers; while clubs or trefoils 
signified the peasants or lower classes. 

During the time of Charles II a 
pack of Cavalier playing-cards was 
issued that contemplated a complete 
political satire of the Commonwealth. 
The achievements of Cromwell as 
Commander-in-Chief in Ireland, con- 
stitutes the motif for the cards and 
the illustrations they carry. Crom- 
well’s retainers and contemporaries 
enter into the pictorial embellish- 
ment of these cards, and they have 
much historical interest, altogether 
aside from their value as playing- 
cards, pure and simple. 

Napoleon whiled away the tedious 
hours of his captivity at St. Helena 
with playing-cards. His favorite games 
are said to have been Vingt-et-un, 
Piquet and Whist. It is recorded that 
even when he was at the zenith of his 
fame and power he never entered upon 
any enterprise or military operation 
without consulting a peculiar pack of 
cards, not provided with the custom- 
ary marks or suits, in fact not divided 
into suits at all. These cards have been 
carefully preserved. ‘They are smaller 
than those generally used and were print- 
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German round-shaped cards with the monogram T. W. 


(1) King of Parrots. (2) Queen of Carnation. (3) Knave of Colum- 
bine. (4) Knave of Horse. (5) Three of Parrots. (6) Ace of Carna- 


tion. Bibl. Imp. of Paris. 


ed in black on yellow pasteboard. They 
were surrounded with Zodiacal signs 
which had a cabalistic significance. 
Each card was divided by a black line 
drawn through its center. Two little 
pictures were printed on every card, 
one of which was above and the other 
below the line. Rings, Hearts, Roses, 
Cupids, Ladies, Kings, and Queens 
were thus displayed on the cards. They 
were useful only for divination and not 
for gaming. 

The British Museum has specialized 
in playing-card collection and its Cata- 
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logue of Playing-Cards and other game 
cards, issued in 1876, constitutes a 
bulky volume of nearly five hundred 
pages. The illustrations in this convey 
an illuminating idea of the beauty of 
some of the old cards and of some of 
the very beautifully designed cards of 
later periods. 

In recent years many attempts have 
been made to render playing-cards ca- 
pable of communicating information 
and instruction, while ordinary games 
were being played. These attempts 
have uniformly been received with dis- 
favor, their novelty alone temporarily 
receiving attention. Packs of cards 
having the ordinary suits and symbols 
more or less distinctly marked have 
been devised again and again by which, 
through the addition to them of illus- 
trations and inscriptions, the most va- 
ried forms of knowledge were sought 
to be conveyed. Cards with such sec- 
ondary purpose may be met with, in- 
tended to teach arithmetic, grammar, 
geography, history, heraldry, mythol- 
ogy, astronomy, astrology, the use of 
mathematical instruments, and the 
principles of military science and en- 
gineering. Besides such cards as these, 
others of a satirical, proverbial, carica- 
ture, and amusing kind have been 
manufactured, provided with the marks 
of the usual suits so that they might 
be employed in the ordinary way. In 
all these endeavors it appears to have 
been forgotten that those persons who 
desired to learn grammar, etc., did not 


want to play at cards; and that such 
as would willingly play at cards, might 
be blind to the blandishments of gram- 
mar. Even were such not the case, it 
is extremely doubtful whether gram- 
marian or card-player would be more 
confused in the double duty he under- 
took to perform, since the definition of 
the “points” and figure cards was 
generally so imperfect or so_subser- 
vient to the other illustrations as to 
render ordinary play more of a penance 
than a pleasure, while the grammatical 
or other knowledge was given in so 
concentrated, terse, or tabular a form 
as not to be intellectually digestible at 
a moment’s notice. Be this as it may, 
such cards have, as a finality, generally 
found a resting-place in the cabinets 
of the curious, but little favor has been 
shown them by either the student or 
the player. 

In recent years playing-cards for the 
blind have been devised. The marks 
or pips of such cards are stamped 
slightly in relief so that their distin- 
guishing marks may be known through 
the sense of touch. It is a matter of 
incidental interest to know that the 
amount of capital invested in the manu- 
facture of playing-cards in the United 
States, is very large; some years ago 
it exceeded $10,000,000 with yearly 
sales of more than 13,000,000 packs. 
It is quite certain that these figures 
are largely increased by contemporary 
production. 
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CURRENT NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Mlle. Héléne Dufau, the Great French Portraitist. 


The first woman, after Rosa Bonheur, to be decorated by the French Government with the 
Legion of Honor, Mile. Héléne Dufau, perhaps the greatest living French portraitist and painter, 
is now visiting America. Her work includes strong and beautiful portraits of men and women, 
striking mural paintings, and studies of the nude out of doors, in which last she was an innovator, 
being the first woman painter in France to essay the nude in the open air. Greeted at first by a 
storm of protest, this work was accepted a little later, and she received many commissions from 
the French Government, including four panel decorations for the Sorbonne. 

Several of Mile. Dufau’s pictures are in the Luxembourg, among them a self-portrait. Others 
are in museums of Rouen, Bordeaux near her own early home in the south of France, in Buenos 
Aires and Cuba, and scores of collections public and private in Europe including the magnifi- 
cent villa Anagra of the French poet Rostand, of whose son, Maurice Rostand, she made several 
fine portraits, besides mural decorations for the villa. 

Mile. Dufau is at present in New York, engaged upon a portrait of Miss Anne Morgan. Another 
American picture, of a young American girl, whom she met on the boat coming over, has been 
exhibited at Knoedler’s galleries. This will form the February cover page of the new French- 
American magazine, La France, the editor of which, Madame Claude Riviére, is an intimate 
friend of Mlle. Dufau. 

French reviewers speak in highest praise of Mlle. Dufau’s work and temperament. ‘‘The 
beautiful women of the world flock to her studio,” says one writer, “‘anxious to have a portrait 
by this poet of feminine splendor.”” . . . “Her portraits of men show rare penetration and 
perfect execution. ”’ 

When asked the secret of her painting, Mlle. Dufau replied, ‘‘An artist’s work is only the ex- 
pression of his personality and of his life. I put into my pictures what I observed, my thoughts, 
my reading.”’ 

The cover picture reproduces Mlle. Dufau’s portrait of Mme. Maubrac in the Luxembourg. 


Perronneau Pastel Portraits at the Knoedler Galleries. 


The Knoedler Galleries of New York have recently brought from France two beautiful and 
typical pastel portraits by Jean-Baptiste Perronneau (1731-83), one of the most renowned por- 
traitists of the eighteenth century. The subjects are Monsieur and Madame Braun, who lived 
during the second half of the eighteenth century at Strasbourg. She was a lady of honor and he a 
chamberlain at the court of Furstenberg. The portraits were obtained from their direct de- 
scendents. 

Perronneau’s genius was never fully recognized until after his death. He never caught the 
favor of the French court, either that of Louis XV or Louis XVI, and his fine art of portraiture 
was exercised among the middle class, ‘‘who have no history.” He flitted from city to city, living 
in each as long as orders were plentiful. This makes his portraits invaluable commentaries on 


the times. 
“The Flower Seller,”’ by George Hitchcock. 


Last Autumn the French government bought a picture by a dead American artist for the Lux- 
embourg Museum. The picture was ‘“‘ The Vanquished’’ and the artist was George Hitchcock, 
who passed away in 1913. The subject was a Dutch soldier, wounded, astride a heavy horse that 
picked its way unguided through fields of flowers, toward the home of its master. The picture 
is remarkable for its representation of the bright flower culture and the gentle atmosphere of 
Holland. It is thoroughly typical of the art of a painter who was better known in Europe than 
at home, and who was the pioneer of the alien artists who went to Holland to paint that land. 

America never got very well acquainted with Hitchcock—not as well acquainted as Germany, 
Austria, France and England. After his death the war came on and the world had no time for 
artists’ reputations. Now that peace has come, New York is soon to see a memorial exhibition of 
George Hitchcock’s paintings and the nation will have the opportunity to become better ac- 
quainted with his gentle and picturesque art. 
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Courtesy of the Knoedler Galleries 


“Mme. Braun,”’ by Jean-Baptiste Perronneau. 

















Courtesy of Henry Reinhardt & Son 


“The Flower Seller,’”’ by George Hitchcock. 


The American museums, however, have not been unmindful of Hitchcock, and possess some of 
his most beautiful pictures. The Metropolitan Museum has ‘‘The Hour of Vespers’’; the Chi- 
cago Art Institute ‘‘The Last Moments of Sappho”’ and also the beautiful ‘“‘Holland Morn: a 
Dutch Flower Seller’’; the Indianapolis Art Institute possesses ‘‘Calypso’’; and other works 
are in the public galleries of Providence, Buffalo, St. Louis, Savannah and Minneapolis. But 
Hitchcock’s best recognition came from the Central Empires. Berlin, Dresden and Munich 
bestowed their medals on him, and Vienna, besides conferring its medal and its officer’s cross 
of the Franz Josef order, elected him a corresponding member of its Academy. He is the only 
American who has received the last two distinctions. France, in turn, made him a chevalier of 
the Legion of Honor. Pictures by him hang in the Imperial Collection of Vienna, in the Dresden 
Gallery, in the Luxembourg and in the municipal galleries of Alkomaar and Egmond, Holland. 
In England his works have places in distinguished private galleries, including Blenheim, the seat 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and the McCulloch Gallery, which possesses his well known ‘‘ Ma- 
ternity,’’ Whistler and he being the only American representatives in that great house. 

George Hitchcock was the seventh in direct line of descent from Roger Williams, and he was 
born in 1850 in Providence, R. I., the city founded by Williams and his little band of five exiles 
that were banished from Narragansett Bay. Destined for the legal profession, he was graduated 
in law from Harvard in 1874. Going to Chicago to take up practice, he became interested in an 
exhibition of water color paintings and forthwith turned artist. He struggled along by himself 
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“Portrait of Robert Auriol Hay-Drummond, 9th Earl of Kinnoull and of his next brother, Thomas 
Drummond.” Painted by Benjamin West, P. R. A. 
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for a few years, but in 1879 went to Paris to study at Julien’s Academy; thence to Dusseldorf and 
finally to the studio of Mesdag, at The Hague. By this time he had mastered the technicalities 
of painting. Giving up entirely all instruction, he went to Egmond, a little village on the coast 
of the North Sea, to work out his own salvation. 

Here he cut loose from academicism and did the then extremely bold thing of painting peasants 
and fisherfolk and a commonplace, though picturesque world. He produced picture after picture 
characterized by sincerity, refinement and gentleness of color and a remarkable achievement of 
atmosphere. ‘The gentle Holland sunlight and the fields of flowers were his ever recurring themes. 

Many of Hitchcock’s paintings have been made familiar to the public through countless re- 
productions. Among them are “ Maternity,’’“‘ The Flight into Egypt,” ‘‘Mary at the House 
of Elizabeth,”’ ‘‘Hagar and Ishmael,” ‘‘St. George,’’ ‘‘The Promise of March,’’ ‘‘ Hyacinths,”’ 
“The Annunciation,”’ ‘‘ Proserpina,”’ ‘‘Ariadne”’ and ‘‘St. Genevieve, Patron Saint of Paris.’ 
The latter four will be included in the memorial exhibition, together with others that are equally 
typical and cover the artist’s whole career. 


Portrait of Robert A. Hay-Drummond and Brother by Benjamin West. 


Although he left his native home in the colony of Pennsylvania while still a young man, never 
to return, and became in all reality an Englishman, art lovers in America have always taken pride 
in the career of Benjamin West and have somehow regarded him as an American painter. This 
feeling will probably always exist, in spite of the fact that not the least American influence can be 
traced in his work and that he was wholly a product of Italian and British training. Early in his 
career in England he was so fortunate as to attract distinguished patronage. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Academy and succeeded to its presidency—the most honored position in 
English art—on the death of Reynolds. 

Because of the many reproductions made of them, Benjamin West has always been best known 
for his representations of Biblical and mythological subjects. These have a picturesque and 
decorative quality. They are noble illustrations, following Italian tradition, but have a gran- 
diloquent and theatrical element that exclude them from consideration as the highest art expres- 
sions. By his contemporaries he was adjudged to be a better portraitist than anything else. 
Many of his portraits attain the beauty and high decorative quality one expects in the works of 
the six immortals who were his contemporaries—Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough, Raeburn, 
Lawrence and Hoppner. This gives peculiar importance to the bringing to this country of a 
work which is one of his finest achievements, ‘‘ Portrait of Robert Auriol Hay-Dri.mmond, 
Ninth Earl of Kinnoull, and of His Next Brother, Thomas Drummond.”’ 

This picture, which is now on exhibition at the galleries of Scott & Fowles, in New York, has 
additional interest because its subjects are the eldest two sons of the Archbishop of York, who, 
as West’s first great patron, was instrumental in obtaining for him the favor of George III, for 
whom he painted ‘‘ The Departure of Regulus from Rome.’’ The archbishop wes the soul of 
old English hospitality, and such a great royal tavorite that he preached the coronation sermon of 
George III. Walpole referred to him as ‘‘a sensible, worldly man, but addicted to his bottle” 
and Lecky as ‘‘a liberal patron of English artists.”’ 

Undoubtedly West sought to repay the kindness of his benefactor when he pai ated in 1767 the 
double portrait of his two sons, Robert, aged seventeen, and Thomas, aged sixteen. He put into 
it the beautiful architectural treatment of the old English school. ‘The two brothers are posed 
before a green curtain; at one side is a statue of Minerva and at the other an open window through 
which the heir points to a classical building, probably the Pantheon. With his arm on his bro- 
ther’s shoulder, he seems to be discoursing to him on some lesson of the past. One is attired 
in rich red, the other in scholastic black, which, taken with the green of the cu.tain and the blue 
of the open sky, make an effective color scheme. 

The elder lad succeeded to his uncle as the Ninth Earl of Kinnoull. The portrait has been in 
the possession of the Kinnoull family until recently. 


Portratt of Mme. Leopold Gravier by Henri Fantin-Latour. 


-c Portrait of Madame Leopold Gravier” by Henri Fantin-Latour (1836-1904), on display at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, in New York, is notable because it is one of the few portraits by this famous 
artist that have made their way to this country. Americans are most familiar with Fantin-Latour 
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Courtesy of Kraushaar Galleries 


“Portrait of Mme. Leopold Gravier,”” by Henry Fantin-Latour. 
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through his idealistic landscape groups, those misty and mysterious compositions with their 
charming nudes by the side of fountains that are as dream-like as glimpses of fairyland. 

Himself the pupil of Couture, from whom he inherited his characteristic ‘‘scraped canvas”’ 
technique, in which filmy effects are obtained through applying pigment, then removing part of 
it, he was the friend and companion of Corot, Courbet, Legros and Whistler. He belongs in 
art definitely to that group of artists who looked at nature through idealistic eyes and prepared 
the world for the atmospheric vision of Impressionism. 

As can be expected there is less of the fanciful in a Fantin portrait than in a Fantin landscape 
group, but still in this example the substance is idealized and its quality of texture is the pic- 
ture’s supreme point for admiration. It was first shown at the Salon of 1890 and belongs to the 
artist’s ripest period. Madam Gravier, mature and pleasing of face, is seated in a square chair 
of the Louis XIII type, attired in evening dress, wearing bracelets and carrying afan. The velvet 
of the chair, the black panels of the waist, and the glimpse of tulle and mousseline figure in the 
artist’s gently decorative scheme. 


America’s Leadership in City Planning—Why Not Constantinople? 


When Mr. Balfour was visiting New York he voiced, more or less unconsciously perhaps, but 
nevertheless very accurately, the changed attitude of Europe toward our public art in so far as it 
is expressed in current architecture, by referring in terms of unrestrained admiration to “these 
great cathedrals which you call business buildings.”” Earlier Blasco Ibanez had declared that in 
the presence of New York’s skyline and the magnificence of its great structures he felt ‘“‘a new 
pride in the achievements of man.”’ This is all very interesting, since it is a direct reversal of the 
opinion usually expressed by the visiting foreigner a generation ago. For came he from Latin or 
Teuton or Anglo-Saxon Europe, as a rule, he felt quite privileged to dismiss American archi- 
tecture by asserting, before he even landed at New York, that he knew it was bad and that all 
skyscrapers were ‘‘ugly’’ per se. But what are the facts today? Not only has America been 
invited to plan the restoration of Rheims, but Whitney Warren, who built the Grand Central 
depot, New York, has been asked to supervise the rebuilding of the University of Louvain, and, 
more than this, the greatest problem of all that confronts European specialists, the planning of a 
new Constantinople, has just been referred to American architects, who are asked by Professor 
Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michigan. to come to the aid of a city that, next to Rome, 
stands nearer to the great historic past of Western peoples than any other, and take the grave 
issue of its replanning in hand. 

So pressing does Professor Kelsey consider this Constantinople “commission” that his article 
laying the issue before this country is printed in the current numbers of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
and The Journal of the American Institute of Architects. And in this article he asks that the 
Institute, in association with the Archaeological Institute of America and the American Historical 
Association, and possibly other kindred associations, shall send representatives “immediately ”’ 
to New York to join in a conference in order to attack the problem of Constantinople in an effective 
way. Aside from the fact that part of the problem is to plan the rebuilding of a city one-fourth 
of which has been burned over within the last twelve years and lies ‘‘unrestored and desolate,”’ 
the dramatic thing is that it is to the American expert, the American architect, the American 
city planner, that this most celebrated of cities turns in its present plight. What a revenge of 
time is here! The Sydney Smiths of the European architectural world, who have been asking 
for years who studies an American building or looks at an American plan, are routed horse, 
foot and dragoons. They have been routed for years, but with a colossal impertinence until 
very recently were fond of asserting the old superciliousness. But now, confronted with the 
part America is to play in the replanning of Rheims, the rebuilding of the University of Louvain, 
they must at least be respectful; while that the New World’s artificers and architects should be 
urged to take in hand the great archaeological prize of Europe and Asia Minor is something that 
cannot be easily overestimated.—Henry M. Watts, in Public Ledger, Philadelphia, Sunday Jan. 
2, 1921. 
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A Sculptured Vase from Guatemala. 


See ArT AND ArcHAEOLOGY XI, Nos. 1-2, Feb. 1921, pp. 66, 67 
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ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY 


A Sculptured Vase from Guatemala. 


It will be remembered that in the preceding issue of ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY there appeared an 
interesting article by Dr. M. H. Saville, on “‘A Sculptured Vase from Guatemala,’’ which is 
accompanied by an illustration of the remarkable design which covers the entire periphery of the 
vessel. Unfortunately through inadvertance, the illustration of the vessel itself, here reproduced 
was omitted. This specimen commands attention not only because of the intricacy of the design 
and the skill of its execution, but especially on account of the unique method employed. Almost 
universally the potter’s art is a plastic art, but in this case the entire design is sculptured. The 
clay has been allowed to become rigid and in this state was carved, as is clearly shown in the 
accompanying illustrations. The second figure is so posed as to show the two human faces pro- 
truding from the open jaws of the two marvelous feathered serpents, the coils of which encircle 
the vessel. The bold profile of the sun god on the right and the smaller and weaker profile of the 
supposed suppliant on the left. The faces as well as the many other features of the complicated 
design are executed with a boldness and precision and a decorative appreciation amply illus- 
trating the virile artistic genius of the Maya race. 


Illustrated Lecture on “ Carillons in Holland and Belgium’? before the 
Arts Club of Washington. 


The Carillon Committee of the Arts Club, which is promoting the plan for the erection of a 
National Peace Carillon in the Capital City, launched their movement in an effective manner 
Thursday evening, February 12, 1921, at a meeting in the auditorium of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, when Colonel William Gorham Rice of Albany, N. Y., a recognized authority on the 
carillon, gave an illustrated lecture on “Carillons in Holland and Belgium.” 

Colonel Rice urged the commemoration of a great epoch in our history by a memorial in which 
the 48 states of the Union, and the 6 territories should be each represented by a bell attuned in 
perfect unison with its fellows. These 54 bells would form a great carillon to be placed in a noble 
tower that should be built in Washington. 

He reassured the Arts Club of the codperation of Mrs. Rice and himself in its plans and made 
the promise to secure the funds for the bell that is to represent New York State. Mr. Rice then 
gave an interesting description of his journey last August to Holland and Belgium, undertaken to 
see how the Belgium carillons had stood the five years of war. He found that so great had been 
Belgium’s industry since the end of the World War, and so fearful were the Germans of the 
penalty promised them by President Wilson if, when evacuating the great Belgion cities after the 
Armistice, they destroyed any property, that all the finest carillon towers—Bruges, Ghent, 
Antwerp, Malines—had been spared. In fact, only two important ones—Ypres and Louvain— 
had been destoryed. 

An illustrated article on this subject by Mr. Rice will appear in a future number of ART AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 


American Foundation in France for Prehistoric Studies. 


_ At the meeting of the Governing Board of the American Foundation in France for Prehistoric 
Studies, held at the Hotel Plaza, New York, on February 3, 1921, Professor George Grant Mac- 
Curdy was elected first Director of the Foundation. Dr. Charles Peabody is Chairman of the 
Board and for the present will also serve as Treasurer of the Foundation. 

The year’s work will open at La Quina (Charente) on July 1st. After a stay of some three 
months at La Quina, there will be excursions in the Dordogne, the French Pyrenees and to the 
Grimaldi caves near Mentone. ‘The winter term will be in Paris; and the work of the spring term 
will include excursions to the important Chellean and Acheulian stations of the Somme valley, 
to Neolithic sites of the Marne or other suitable locality, and to Brittany for a study of mega- 
lithic monuments. 

Students may enroll for an entire year or for any part thereof. ‘Those who contemplate enter- 
ing either for the year or for the first term, should communicate immediately with the Director, 
at Yale University Museum, New Haven, Conn.; or with Dr. Charles Peabody, Peabody 
Museum, Cambridge, Mass. 
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One Foundation scholarship of the value of 2,000 francs is available forgthe first year. The 
special qualifications of the applicant, together with references should accompany each applica- 
tion. The Foundation is open to both men and women students. 

The address of the Director after June 15th will be care of Guaranty Trust Company, Paris, 


General meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America. 


The Twenty-second General Meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America was held in 
conjunction with the American Philological Association and the Maya Society at the Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, December 28, 29, 30, 1920. ‘The first day was devoted to a 
meeting of the Executive Committee of the Council of the Institute and to a meeting of the Coun- 
cil itself. Interesting reports were read by the officers and chairmen of the different man- 
aging committees. In the evening there was a joint meeting, with the annual address by the 
president of the Philological Association, Professor Clifford H. Moore of Harvard on the sub- 
ject ‘Prophecy in the Epic.”” On December 29, papers were read by Mr. Stohlman on ‘A Sub- 
Sidamara Sarcophagus”; by Professor Charles Upson Clark on ‘‘The Treasure of Pietroasa and 
Other Gothic Remains in Southeastern Europe”; by Professor Michael T. Rostovtzeff of Wis- 
consin on ‘The Origin of Gothic Art in Jewelry,’’ which he believes the Germans got from 
Southern Russia; by Ernest Dewald of Rutgers on “Carolingian Initials”; by Professor Henry A. 
Sanders of Michigan on ‘‘A Papyrus Manuscript of Part of the Septuagint.”” The members of 
the Institute paid a visit to the very interesting private galleries of paintings at the house of Dr. 
and Mrs. Jacobs, to the Walters Art Gallery, and also to the archaeological collections of the 
Johns Hopkins University. In the ev ening Dr. T. L. Shear of Columbia read a very interesting 
paper on ‘“‘A Marble Head from Rhodes” which has been published in the last number of the 
American Journal of Archaeology; and Professor Peabody of Harvard told about the new school 
recently established for studying prehistoric archaeology in France. On December 30, papers 
were read by Prof. Emerson H. Swift of Princeton on “Imperial Portrait Statues from Corinth”; 
by Prof. D. M. Robinson on ‘‘Terra-Cotta Antefixes at The Johns Hopkins University’’; by 
Dr. Stephen B. Luce of the University of Pennsylvania on “A Group of Architectural Terra- 
Cottas from Corneto”’; by Prof. George W. Elderkin of Princeton on “‘ Dionysiac Resurrection in 
Vase Painting’’; by Miss Swindler of Bryn Mawr on “‘Greek Vases’’; by Miss Richter of the 
Metropolitan on “The Fi iring of Greek Vases”; by Prof. Kent of the Univ ersity of Pennsylvania 

n “A Baffled Hercules.’””’ The Maya Society gave an interesting dinner in the evening of De- 
cember 30, and addresses were made by Professor Laing of Chicago on ‘‘ Archaeology and Phil- 
ology,’’ and by Mr. William Gates on ‘‘ The Maya Civilization.” 


The College Art Association of America. 


The next meeting of the College Art Association will be held at the Corcoran Art Gallery in 
Washington, D. C., March 24-26. A large attendance is expected and an attractive program is 
being prepared which will include many papers in the field of art and also there will be much dis- 
cussion of problems connected with the teaching of art and art history. Arrangements are being 
made for visits to some of the important collections in Washington. 

Some of the speakers who have already consented to present papers are as follows: Professor 
se wagot of Harvard on “the American Academy in Rome”; Professor Churchill of Smith College 

‘Post Impressionism”’; Mr. Zantzinger of Philadelphia on ‘The Work which the Committee 
on a ideinieion of the American Institute of Architects is doing’’; Miss Harcum of the Royal 
Ontario Museum on the “‘Statue of Aphrodite in Toronto’’; Mrs. E. S. Kelley of Western College, 
Ohio on ‘‘Creative Artists Fellowships’’; Dr. Luce of the University Museum, Philadelphia, on 
‘Art at Newport.”’ Mr. Kelsey of Philadelphia will give an illustrated address on ‘“‘ That Spititual 
Craving which so few of our Colleges ever Try to Satisfy.’’ Other speakers will be Mr. Zolnay 
the sculptor of Washington, Duncan Phillips, Dr. Kelley of Ohio State University, and Mrs. 
Braun of the University of Tennessee. There will also be informal discussions of subjects to be 
announced later. 

Every one who is interested is cordially invited to attend the sessions. Headquarters will be 
at the Powhatan Hotel. D. M. R. 
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BOOK CRITIQUES 


Sketches and Designs by Stanford White, with 
an outline of his career, by his son Lawrence 
Grant White. Architectural Book Publishing 
Co., New York, 1920. 

“To have grasped the spirit of the masters of 
the Renaissance and brought the living flame 
of their inspiration across the Atlantic to kindle 
new fires on these shores,” is a great achieve- 
ment for any man. ‘To have had the broad 
understanding and appreciation of things 
artistic and above all to have possessed an 
unbounded enthusiasm for them—is an enviable 
possession for any man. 

A sumptuous volume that records the 
remarkable accomplishment of Stanford White 
is recently published by his son Lawrence 
Grant White. It is made up of his sketches 
and designs and includes drawings made in 
France (the frontispiece a lovely water-color of 
the Cathedral of Laon), charming bits of the 
old chateaux, doorways, courts and towers— 
some of them finished drawings, others the 
briefest records for his note book. 

As a member of the great firm of architects, 
McKim, Mead, and White, he designed some of 
the most notable residences, clubs and churches 
in the country, principally in New York, a list 
of which is given. His own house in New York 
and the one on Long Island are beautifully 
illustrated with large plates and innumerable 
memorials are shown in monuments, fountains, 
and windows. As a designer of picture frames 
he was unsurpassed. He knew just the proper 
frame for each particular picture, whether 
portrait or landscape. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that 
Stanford White made the designs for the covers 
of the well-known magazines, Century, Scribner 
and Cosmopolitan—those quiet, dignified and 
thoroughly artistic covers, made to survive the 
flaming colored covers of most of the periodicals 
that scream from the news stands. 

Stanford White’s influence upon art and 
architecture in New York was very great and 
most of his wealthy clients gave him absolute 
liberty not only in the architectural plans, but 
in the furnishings. Consequently he made 
frequent trips abroad and brought back quanti- 
ties of beautiful material, doorways, carved 
mantels, rugs, and furniture, combining these 
acquisitions with the greatest skill and success. 

A letter written to his mother from Bruges in 
1878, reveals his characteristic enthusiasm for 
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painting, which branch of art he might have 
pursued with equalsuccess. ‘“The architecture 
and the old town are enough to set you wild; 
but when you add to these the pictures, all 
there is to do, is to gasp for breath and die 
quietly. Here Hans Memling and his school 
plied their handicraft and in one hospital alone 
besides the shrine of St. Ursula, there is a whole 
room crammed with pictures by him and them. 
Full of lovely faces, simple and quiet, and all 
modeled up in beautiful flesh tints without a 
shadow; hair that seems to blow in the wind, 
and green embroidered gowns, that make the 
nails grow out of the ends of your fingers with 
pleasure. To think they have so many, and 
that we have none and that at Douai—a 
wretched little French town—there could be a 
portrait by Paul Veronese, that nearly squeezed 
tears out of my eyes; . . . And above all, 
Raphael’s wax head at Lille—the loveliest face 
ever conceived by man. Architecture seems 
but poor stuff compared with things like these.”’ 

The book is dedicated to William Rutherford 
Mead, “‘my Father’s Partner, Counselor and 
Friend and Mine.” 

HELEN WRIGHT. 


Dynamic Symmetry. The Greek Vase, by Jay 
Hambidge. New Haven: Yale University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford, 1920. Pp. 161. 
Illustrated. Plates and Figures. $6.00. 


This volume, the first published on the Trow- 
bridge Memorial Publication Fund, is another 
very important book in the field of Greek ce- 
ramics. Mr, Hambidge thinks that he has re- 
covered the mathematical principles under- 
lying the forms of Greek Art and especially 
Greek vases. He has rediscovered the laws 
governing so-called Dynamic Symmetry. Dy- 
namic Symmetry deals with commensurable 
areas which represent the projection of solids. 
The symmetry of man and plant is dynamic; 
the symmetry of the entire fabric of classic art, 
including buildings, statuary, and the crafts is 
dynamic. The symmetry of all art since Greek 
classic times according to Hambridge is static. 
But to prove this for even one design is almost 
impossible since the number of figures to be 
examined is almost endless One of my mathe- 
matical friends, Mr. Edwin M. Blake, who will 
publish a review of the theory in The Art Bulle- 
tin, believes that any design whatever can be 
analyzed by the Hambridge method. Most of 








XFORD books and Oxford 
O scholarship are synony- 
mous. All bookmen know 
this and unhesitatingly recom- 
mend them, confident that the 
reader will be pleased. 
cA selection of those recently issued. 


HELLENISTIC SCULPTURE 
By Guy Dickins Net $8.00 
A scholarly monograph, beautifully illust- 
rated, for the pr and student. 
MEDALS OF THE RENAISSANCE 
By G. F. Hm Net $25.00 
Covers the entire field of medallic art in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, valu- 
able alike as a reference work and for its 
fine illustrations which figure for the most 
part pieces not previously illustrated. 
MOSLEM ARCHITECTURE 
By G. T. Rrvorra Net $21.00 
A pioneer work describing the develop- 
ment of the Mosque in Syria, Egypt, 
Armenia and Spain from its birth down 
to the twelfth century. 158 plates. 


HISTORICAL PORTRAITS 
1400-1850 


By C. R. FLETCHER 
A splendid collection of 491 portraits by 


4 vols. $22.60 


masters of all periods selected by Mr. Emery 
Walker, with an interesting biographical 
sketch of each subject. 
RAJPUT PAINTING 
By ANANDA COOMARASWAMY 
2 vols. Net $126.00 
Probably the greatest work on the subject, 
with a large number of exceptionally fine 
plates many of which are in color 
INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH 
CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 
By Francis BonD 2 vols. Net $25.00 
A standard work covering the subject 
from the eleventh to the sixteenth centuries 
with upwards of 1400 illustrations. 
A HISTORY OF FINE ART IN 
INDIA AND CEYLON 
By V. A. SMITH $38.00 
The result of a lifetime of study both 


from the archaeological as well as the art 
point of view with nearly 400 illustrations. 


At all booksellers or from the publishers. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
cAmerican Branch 
35 WEST 32np STREET, NEW YORK 
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the Greek vases in the Metropolitan and Bos- 
ton Museums have been studied with the 
assistance of Miss Richter and Dr. Caskey; 
and Mr. Hambidge’s book contains __be- 
sid:s many photographs, many drawings of 
vases showing the Hambidgian principles, 
Mr. Hambidge has certainly shown that the 
best Greek vases are based on mathematical 
principles such as the whirling square root, 
rectangles, etc. But the question is whether 
the Greek potters really drew a plan of every 
vase before they fashioned it. Is it not pos- 
sible that the Greek’s love of rhythm and 
proportions and his knowledge of mathe. 
matics were so innate that he could make these 
beautiful shapes unconsciously? Otherwise 
why such infinite variety among the Greek 
vases? If the principles were mathematical 
and the Greek potter had a drawn plan, we 
should expect to find exact duplicates in great 
numbers and such is not the case, until the 
time of such late and poor vases as the Faliscan 
ware. These principles do seem, however, to 
exist in Greek art but there are so many possi- 
bilities that it doesn’t follow that all works of 
art that have these principles are beautiful and 
all that haven’t, if there are such, are ugly. 
A statue of Michelangelo is a work of art even 
if not made on these principles. A mod- 
ern coffee pot of no great beauty can be 
seen to have them, and some of the things, 
including a Gothic clock, made recently by 
Tiffany and other artists on these princ- 
ples, are not great works of art. There is 
no doubt, however, that Hambidge has made 
an important discovery and we must conclude 
that one secret of Greek art is that the Greeks, 
unlike later races, were mainly geometricians 
and did their arithmetic in geometrical surfaces 
in space instead of line, as Plato indicates in the 
Theaetetus where the boys are working out 
root-rectangles which seem to have been 
familiar to the elder Socrates, who, before he 
became a philosopher, was a_ stone-cutter. 
Whether these principles are based on nature 
and phyllotaxis is doubtful, and I understand 
that many botanists are skeptical about Ham- 
bidge’s theories of phyllotaxis. So the aes 
thetic excellence claimed for them is not certain; 
and I do not feel that the Greeks designed in 
the way Hambidge says. The number and 
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variety of figures in geometry is so enormous [ 


that the same design may be analyzed in many 


ways; and we cannot be sure which design the 


potter used, if he used any at all. 
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The work is also a contribution of the very 
first importance to the whole field of art and 
offers valuable material for designers, crafts- 
men, advertising illustrators, and all interested 
in artistic expression. Many such have adopted 
the Hambidgian principles. They are being 
tried with success for example by Howard Giles 
in the New York School of Fine and Applied 
Arts and if they are fully realized, will revolu- 
tionize the present methods of art instruction. 
Let us hope that Mr. Hambidge may soon pub- 
lish similar books for sculpture and architec- 
ture, especially now that he is studying the 
application of his principles in Europe and 
especially Greece. Dr. Caskey is also abroad 
and will soon publish a volume on The Geometry 
of Greek Vases, treating of the Hambidgian 
principles as applied to the vases in Boston. 

D. M. R. 


The Ideals of Indian Art. By E. B. Havell. 
New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, 1920. 
32 plates. Pp. xx+188. 


This is a new edition of a work by Mr. Havell, 
formerly Principal of the Government School 
of Art and keeper of the Art Gallery, Calcutta, 
whose first book on the subject ‘‘ Indian Sculp- 
ture and Painting” isnow outof print. Indian 
art has now obtained a wider recognition and is 
now treated respectfully by American and 
European scholars and museums. London has 
recently established a School of Oriental Studies 
and a lectureship in Indian Art is to be endowed 
in that school. In this book Mr. Havell reviews 
the main achievements of Hindu art, especially 
sculpture, and explains the leading ideas of the 
mythology which inspired Indian art. Many 
interesting problems which have _ troubled 
archaeologists for many years are discussed and 
solutions proposed. ‘The art of India is spir- 
itual and is still a living thing with vast poten- 
tialities, of such unique value to India and all 
the world that it should be regarded as a great 
national trust which Great Britian is bound in 
honor and duty to guard and maintain. The 
book is a good one for the general reader as well 
as for the student and is illustrated with thirty 
plates well-chosen and well reproduced. 

D. M. R. 


Outlines of Chinese Art. By John C. Fergu- 
son. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1919. Illustrated. Pp. xi+263. 


In this book are published the Scammon lec- 
tures given at the Art Institute of Chicago in 
1918. The author, Dr. Ferguson, knows China 
well. He has been president of Nanking 
University and of Nanyang College in Shang- 





DRESSING UP A ROOM WITH 
HERE-AND-THERES 


OTHING so enhances a room as the light 

touches of ornature or decoration, exemplified 

in those odd, occasional pieces of Furniture which 
we have christened Here-and-Theres. 


The selection of such pieces at Sloane’s is a series 
of progressive surprises. They have been incor- 
porated into decorative units, by our own designers, 
so that you may see how certain pieces fit into 
varying schemes of arrangement. And if none of 
them appeals to you, we will improvise others while 
you wait. 


W.& J. SLOANE 
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The Cliff Dwellers 


Four sepia half-tone pictures 
of typical prehistoric ruins in 
Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, may be obtained 
by sending 25 cts. to Frank 
A. Wadleigh, Passenger Traf- 
fic Manager, Dept. B, Denver 
& Rio Grande Railroad, Den- 
ver Colo. The prints are 
6x8 inches with wide mar- 
gins, and the subjects are of 
great archaeological and edu- 
cational interest. 
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hai, counsellor of the Chinese Department of 
State, 1915-17, and in 1917 adviser to the presi- 
dent of China, and has held many other posi- 
tions in China. The first chapter is an intro. 
duction, where the treasures of the government 
museum at Peking are discussed and the art life 
of China is said to have been determined by 
China’s devotion to ceremony—family and 
tribal. ‘‘China, therefore, must be studied as 
an artistic entity. The laws and principles 
which today control criticism or production 
are those which have come down from the 
earliest period of China’s national life. Art 
is now decadent in China, as far as products are 
concerned, but considered in the light of adher- 
ence to principles it flourishes with a strength 
equal to that which characterized it in the 
golden age of the T’ang dynasty. It is found 
in every man of culture and struggles to assert 
itself in every new collector. Its sway is not 
even distributed by the incoming of modern 
education.’ 

The second chapter deals with Bronzes and 
Jades and much emphasis is laid on the de- 
lights of jade to a sensitive touch, a form of 
artistic feeling new to our occidental con- 
sciousness. ‘‘The beauty of good specimens 
of jade, especially of ancient jade, is not only 
appreciated by the eye, but also, as has been 
pointed out, by the sense of touch. It is unique 
in making this double appeal to the aesthetic 
taste. It may readily be granted that it is 
not a branch of art that can become popular 
with a large number of people. Its subtlety 
restricts its enjoyment to the few, but to them 
it provides, in every sense, the refinement of 
artistic feeling.’’ 

The third chapter discusses Stones and Ce- 
ramics. ‘‘ Whatever may be the position to which 
China has relegated pottery and _ porcelain, 
they will always remain for the occidental the 
most favorite field of Chinese art. The richness 
of colors found in the Chiin Yao, the purity of 
the Ting Yao, with its graceful incised decora- 
tions, the charm of the pale green of the Lung- 
ch’tian Yac—these show an appreciation of 
color combined with skillful modeling which 
has never been equaled in pottery by any other 
nation. The black-grounds, green-grounds, 
and yellow-grounds of porcelain, together with 
the apple-greens, peach-blooms, clair-de-lunes, 
sang-de-boeufs, and pure whites, are a splendid 
exhibition of high artistic spirit.” 

Chapter four is devoted to Calligraphy and 
Painting, and chapters five and six to Painting. 
The book is well printed and makes interesting 
reading, though it does not give a history of 
Chinese art such as one would like to have, and 
has many omissions. D. M. R. 
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‘Wilderness: A Journal of Quiet Adventure 
in Alaska,” by Rockwell Kent. New York. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1920. 


Because of this volume’s essential character 
one can write about it at a late date without 
apology. In reviewing the ordinary book, 
timeliness is admittedly an important factor, 
jor publisher and reviewer and reader all three. 
The reader wants his book fresh, the reviewer 
wants to get on to something else, and the pub- 
lisher wants to sell while he can. But with 
‘“Wilderness’’ these considerations are for- 
tunately not paramount; and while it is too 
late to write the usual review, it is not too late 
to write an appreciation. 

The book is of enduring stuff. The man is 
not a mere painter mildly practising a pleasant 
profession, but an artist who has wrested some- 
thing vital from life itself; and his book is not 
just so many pages of text to accompany the 
drawings, but a definitely original addition to 
both literature and art. 

It required a distinguished foreigner, Mr. 
C. Lewis Hind, to call attention to the true 
significance of Kent’s sojourn in Alaska. He 
did not hesitate to name one of the greatest 
of all the sojourners in the wilderness, not by 
way of placing Kent on a level with John of 
Patmos, but by way of identifying the nature 
of the experience. Kent went to that lonely 
island impelled by an inner and compulsive 
urge to contact with primary things. It is 
not a new manifestation in this country; 
indeed, this strain of wildness, this lure of the 
further wilderness, has probably had about as 
much to do with our westward growth as the 
more easily detected push from behind of 
crowded populations. The most notable pre- 
vious expression in our literature of this hunger 
for the elemental is, of course, ‘‘Walden;”’ 
and it is not too much to say that this book of 
Kent’s has enough quality of its own to go on 
the same shelf with that of Thoreau. 

The book’s appeal to the eye through its 
drawings is quite as strong as its appeal to the 
ear through its words. Most illustrations are 
by other individuals than the writers of books, 
and there is in such cases as inevitable differ- 
ence of personal interpretation. ‘‘ Wilderness”’ 
is in every detail emphatically Rockwell Kent 
and no other. He reaches the same part of 
us, by two ways, through two senses; and the 
two-fold expression of the same experience 
comes home with so much the more emphasis 
and sense of reality. It is pleasure to pay 
tribute to so splendid an achievement. It is 
a hearty gale of wildness that for a time dis- 
perses the miasmas of a mercantile civilization. 

VIRGIL BARKER. 
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This historical romance of the Eternal City 
at the close of the tenth century when men were 
awaiting the End of Time, illumines a period 
whose darkness is dissipated by no contempo- 
rary historian. The seat of empire had been 
for several centureis transferred to the shores of 
the Bosporus, and the state of civilization in 
old Rome had reached its lowest ebb. Rome 
had become the prey of most terrible disorders, 
The halo and prestige of the Papacy had de- 
parted. The German Kings, as Emperors of 
the Holy Roman Empire, tried in vain to con- 
trol the turbulent spirit of the nobles. The 
story has to do with the third rebellion of Cres- 
centius, Senator of Rome, and the doom of the 
third Otto, gransdon of Otto the Great, of 
whose love for Stephania, the beautiful wife of 
Crescentius, innumerable legends are told in 
the old monkish chronicles. 

The author possesses historical imagination 
in high degree. He has used the love story of 
the boy emperor and the fascinating woman 
who drew him to his doom, as the main theme 
about which he has grouped sumptuous word- 
pictures of tenth century Rome. Descriptions 
of the city with its ruined grandeur, of the 
gorgeous ceremonials of the Vatican and the 
court, abound. The Page Company is to be 
congratulated on the beauty of the letter- 
press, the colored illustrations, and the careful 
editing of this volume. M. C. 


The Medallic Portraits of Christ. By G. F. 
Hill, Fellow of the British Academy. Oxford 
University Press, 1920. 


The three essays included in this volume— 
The Medallic Portraits of Christ, The False 
Shekels, and The Thirty Pieces of Silver, 
which have appeared in earlier publications, 
are reproduced in response to constant inqui- 
ries concerning these subjects addressed to the 
British Museum. ‘The 68 illustrations, and the 
careful descriptions of the medals reproduced 
add greatly to the value and interest of the 
text. The first of the three esssays is of the 
most general interest. The author limits him- 
self chiefly to the medallic portraits of the Re- 
naissance, only incidentally mentioning earlier 
representations and ignoring altogether the 
question whether the numerous portraits 
bear any resemblance to the actual 
countenance of Christ. The volume exhibits 
in every respect the high standard maintained 
by the Oxford University Press. M. C 
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